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BKANCH EAILWAYS. 






The object of this pamphlet is to draw public attention to the 
high remuneration which the makiTig of Branch Bailways 
would yield to the Shareholders ; the advantages which Land- 
owners and Proprietors of main lines of Bailways would derive 
from such enterprise, and the great benefit whidh it would con- 
fer on the district, at large, through which such branches tra- 
verse. 

As to the last mentioned point, namely — ^the benefit such 
branches would confer on the disteict through which they pass, 
very little need be said; for experience and observation have 
now made the people of this counky ftdly sensible of the benefit 
of the approximation of a Railway to the neighbourhood in 
which they live. And with regard to the proprietors of ex- 
isting lines, it is clear that these, by the influx of additional 
traffic which necessarily would be brought into their lines by the 
Branch Railways, would be highly beneficial without any outlay 
or unnecessary interference on their part with the undertaking. 
And in reference to the advantage to be derived from sudi 
scheme by the Landowners, past experience amply justifies the 
affinnation, that, in many instances, all their land, for many 
miles distant from such branches of Railways, would soon be 
more than double its present value. 

The point which requires a Httle demonstration, and which shall 
principally form the subject matter of the following pages is, that. 
Brancn Railways can be made highly remunerative to the Share- 
holders, and that they would receive a yearly dividend at least of 
from 5 to 6 per cent,, on the capital expend^. 



In order that it may be clearly perceived by any one who has 
an idea of the mode and expenditure of maUnjg Kailways, how 
these branches can be made so highly remimeratiye to the Share- 
holderSy it is requisite to state at me onsets that I propose to con- 
struct tliem in a very different manner from that of the main 
lines, different from the manner in which the main lines can 
pebbly be constructed. 

It is essentially necessary that all the main lines should cross 
either under or over all Turnpike and Public Roads, so as thereby 
to entail great expense on tne Shareholders in making brid^, 
cuttings, embankments for appoaches &c. ; but the branch Imes 
can, and should cross Public Itoads on a level with them. By 
these means not only will a great saving be effected to the Share- 
holders, but great accommodation offered to the pubHc, inas- 
much as fiEurmhouses and villages will thereby have an easy 
ingress and egress to and from the lines, and any merchandize 
with greater ease be conveyed. Nor will such level crossings, at 
the slow speed the trains will travel on the branch Railways, sub- 
ject the innabitants to the least danger or inconvenience. It is 
also most worthy of remark here, that in thus making communi- 
cations with the existing roads. Branch Railway Companies will 
save large sums expended on main lines in purchasing land for 
approacnes to them, and in the making of these approaches. 

Again, most of the main lines are, and all should be, double ; 
but it is required only for the Branch Railways to be single, which 
is another great saving. The strength of rails, sleepers, &c., 
must be according to the requirements of the Board of Trade, on 
the main lines; but the Branch Railways, with Locomotives, 
not weighing more than 18 tons, will not require that strength used 
on the main lines. 

The curves also on the main lines should not be less than 
20 chains radius, but the branch lines, with the slow speed of the 
trains, will be equally safe with curves of 10 chains radius. 

Further, it is required that on the main line there should be 
for approaches and other accommodations, about 13 acres per 
mile of landj but on the branch lines 5 acres per mile will be 
stifficient. 

The Proprietors of the main lines also have generally been 
imposed upon by parliamentary oppositions — and with regard to 
the value of the land, besides me mode of valuing land in many 
instances that I could cite, have cost the Company more than the 
value of land, and more than the owner actually received for it. 
To prevent this expenditure of valuing of lands for the Branch 
Railways, I would recommend the adoption of a plan suggested 
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by Mr. Edmund Sharpe^ M.A., in his excellent letter to Lord 
Stanley, late president of the Board of Trade, in which letter he 
addresses his Lordship as follows : — 

''That means should be devised for enabling the owners of 
these Branch Railways, promoted and held as they will be by 
the principal Landowners of the districts through which they 
traverse, to obtain legal permanent possession of the land for 
the purpose of these Hues, without the necessity of actual pur- 
chase by pajonent is desirable. Whether this is provided for 
by a conveyance upon small pajnnent of chief rent, or by an 
assignment of ri^t of way, it is apprehended that amplar legis- 
lative power than at present exists, will have to be provided for 
** the purpose." 

'Now in order to carry out Mr. Sharpens suggestion with regard 
to taking land by compulsory purchase. 1st. A general act of 
parliament will be required, and will be sufficient for all Branch 
xtailways, such act to fix toUs &c., on all these lines. 

The rlans and Sections to be made in the usual way and de- 
posited with the Railway Oommissioners of the Board of Trade, 
with the Oerk of the Peace of the counties, and with the Parish 
Clerks of all the parishes through which it traverses. 

Li one month after the Plans and Sections have been de- 
posited, and the notices given to the Owners and Occupiers of 
land, and all others that are in any way interfered with, such as the 
Oommissioners of Turnpike Trusts, Surveyors of Bighways, &c., 
the Board of Trade to send one of their Engineers to examine 
and report on the probability of the proposed Line, and whether 
the plsms and sections are made in conformity with the standing 
order of that Board, with the view of granting power (if the 
standing order is so complied with) to take land by compulsory 

Jurchase for making the Kailway, forming junction with the main 
iine, &c., and to reserve to themselves the power of sending an 
officer to inspect the line and pass it, (as now on the main 
Lines) before it will be lawful for the Company to open their 
Railway for public traffic of goods and passengers. 

2nd. It wul be necessary to appoint a Valuer of Land, who 
shall have power to exchange small Severances on either side of 
the Line, and save Level Crossings. 

If the formation of a Railway will afford better facility for 
draining the Land by straishtening and deepening the brooks, &c., 
ihe Valuer in such cases would nave the power to make an id- 
lowanoe to the Railway Company by deducting a portion of the 
purchase money, or lessening the amount of chief rent. 
The Valuer also should be invested with power to decide be- 



tween the Landlord and the Companies as to what accommodation 
works are required for the different Estates, Farms, or Villages 
near which the Lines respectively pass ; and to fix ^e places of 
junctions with the main Lines, where a train each way must stop 
at least twice every day. 

In case the Y^uer and Landowners, or the Valuer and the 
Proprietors of the main Lines fail to agree, the Board of Trade 
should be empowered to fix on an arbitrator ; and the Landown- 
ers, the Proprietors of the main Lines, or each of them may, as 
well as the Branch Railway Company have the ri^ht of adducing 
evidence before the arbitrator, but each party to cSl such evidence 
at his own expense. 

The Board of Trade should be likewise empowered to order 
Bridges to be made under or over the Railway at any turnpike 
or public road, if sufficient grounds can be shewn that such Bndge 
is required for the safety of the public. 

The level crossings over all tiunpike or public roads should, in 
order to secure the public safety, have a lodge, gate, and gate- 
keeper attached to each, and the gates across the Railway should 
always be kept shut excepting during the time the trains pass. 

Such is a mint outline of my plan for making cheap, safe, and 
remunerative Branch Railways. Li order to carry out this scheme 
the parties whose sympathy I would enlist are the Landowners, 
for it is they who would be principally benefited by the undertak- 
ing. I can, however, assure them that I am confident the plan 
which I have thus briefly laid before them, will, in this coimtry, 
in process of time be carried out on a very large scale — ^that m 
making Branch Railways immense amount of capital will be 
invested and produce a remunerative dividend. 

I would, therefore, urge all who have landed property within 
ten miles of a main Lme of Railway, immediately to advocate 
and strenuously support, by pecimiary aid, the making of Branch 
Railways. There is in this country a vast quantity of land which 
doe9 not now realize 10s. per acre per annum, but which, by the 
plan I have here suggested, can be made worth 20s. per acre 
yearly. 

To the Proprietors of such land the making of Branch Rail- 
ways strongly recommends itself. How many valleys are in this 
country wich aboimd in clear snrings and pure streams, 
whidi present to the eye the most encuianting scenery, but which 
are destitute of any road by which to approach them, except ill- 
kept parish lanes almost impassable to packhorse. These are the 
places through, which Branch Railways should be made to the 
great benefit of the proprietors of land, the shareholders, and the 
surrounding neighbourhood. 



In such localities as these, by means of a Railway, various 
kinds of manufactories could be established and carried on with 
advantages not to be had in a thickljr populated district. Here 
the streams would be abundant, materials easily conveyed, ground 
rents trifling, and local taxation light. But in the al^nce of 
locomotive conveyance to such places, we, therefore, now find 
almost invariably that manufacturing enterprises are fixed in 
a thickly populated district, or a town through which a Railway 

I)a8ses, for tne simple reason that on such spots the advantage of 
ocomotive transit is to be found. High rents, enonnoHS local 
taxes, long distances to convey materids, goods, provisions, &c., 
are no object in the estimation of the calculating manufacturers 
and speculators of the present day, compared with the benefit of 
having a Railway near their works or seat of operations. Such 
is the lesson which daily experience teaches them of the para- 
mount advantage of locomotive convenience. But if Branch 
Railways were made along many of our valleys, where the land 
now produces for the most part but brushwood and rough pasture, 
these spots would soon become the seat of busy labour for thou- 
sands m preference to the costly lands near towns with their 
expensive concomitants. 

should it be objected that the land through which I would 
have some of these branch Railways made is improductive and com- 
paratively valueless, that there is nothing upon it to create traffic, 
and therefore a Railway through it woula be useless to the pro- 
prietors ; I would reply that the more unproductive the land now 
iSy the more need there is for facility to improve it. The worse 
the condition of the land the more materials it requires for its 
amelioration. The present means for conveying me requisite 
materials for its improvement and the erection of proper build- 
ings are too expensive to warrant an adequate return ; but a 
cheaper mode of^ transit may, and doubtiess would, pay doubly. 

That the poorest land is capable of vast improvement, and of 
being cultivated to a high degree, is a fact too generally known 
to require formal proof here. At present one-fourth of the 
land in this kingdom is in a comparatively imcultivated and value- 
less state ; but if it were cultivated to the degree in which the 
other three-fourths are, its value would be comparatively equal. 
Experience testifies l^at no invention of modem date renders such 
powerfal assistance to the cultivation of the soil as a Railway 
irlien it passes its sphere of operation. Secondly, the more worth^r 
less the und the more in proportion will its owner gain by selling 
part of it for the purpose of making a Railway through it. And 
uutQyj 1}ie unfhatfiuness of the soil of the district^ as there are 
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ample proofed forms no obstacle aeainst its being the spot upon 
which a manufacturer may fix for the construction of works ; out 
other circumstances being equalit is rather an inducement for hun to 
do so. What such a man looks for chiefly is cheap land, and, in 
connexion with it, cheap and despatching mode of transit. And 
what proprietors of sudii land should do to make their property 
yield to uiemselves a remunerative return^ and thereby benefit 
the community at large, is eyidently to construct Branch Railways. 

Those who possess lands within a few mil^es distance of tilie 
main Lines, are now highly sensible of the value such lines 
have stamped on their property ; and it is very few of such men 
who have landed property near these lines who have not shares 
in the railways wiiich run through or near their land. Hence 
the Companies of these main Lines have acquired vast power 
within their respective districts ; and it must be admitted that the 
expensive niode in which most of their Lines have been made serves 
to stimulate and enable the Proprietors to retain and monopoUse 
this power. As an antidote, however, to the unwholesome effect 
of mismanagement, when railway making was in its infancy, I 
trust tiiat me cheap scheme I have just propounded will have 
its due consideration by the intelligent Landowner, whom I would 
wish principally to address. It ahould be particularly observe, 
that it is in consequence of the cheap mode in which I propose 
to make these Branch Railways, that the traffic on them, although 
comparatively small, yet will be remimerative to the Share- 
holders, as well as advantageous to Landowners of the districts 
through which thejr traverse. As I have already hinted, the 
valuing of tihe land on the main Lines in many instances by 
arbitration has cost the Companies a much larger sum than the 
Landowner received for such land. It required only to look over 
the capital amount of some Railways to come to the conclusion 
that one-half of this capital is expended in such a manner that the 
Company can never expect one rarthing of return. But although 
some Railways have thus been grossly mismanaged, yet this is 
no. reason for concluding that others cannot escape this abuse, 
and be made highly remimerative, and fortunately we have in 
this coimtry at present many instances of the latter happy 
effect. 

Nor do I hesitate in reiterating my confidence that the Branch 
Railways, the making of which I now advocate, would be as 
remimerative as any of the existing lines. To carry on the pro- 
ject nothing is required but the co-operation of the Landowners 
of the respective districts through which they may run. To 
make these Lines> land is not asked for under its present value. 
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nor is it sought to stop up any existing roads pr byeways. I pro- 
pose to run up the yalleys without deep cuttings or high embank- 
ments, to straighten brooks and boundaries, unprove and render 
better &cility for draining the land, and make the feixoes the 
same as others on the adjoining lands. The trains will travel at 
moderate speed, and can be seen at long distances, so that the 
huntsman notwithstanding these railways can safely pursue his 
rapid course, and enjoy his usual sport. About three trains per 
day each way will be sufficient to supply the requirements of a ^s-^ 
trict, and bring in a revenue of £7 or £8 per mile per week— one 
of them wiU pass early in the morning and one late in the after- 
noon. Let no Landowner therefore imagine that trmns passing 
by his mansion will be any nuisance to him ; the mid-day bacK 
and forward will trouble hun scarcely^ a moment, and as to tho 
other two (the night and morning trams) the comfortable convey^ 
ance home in a railway carriage which they will affoi^l him, will 
amply repay for the inconvemence arising from the few clouds of 
steam they may emit in gliding by his residence. I consid^ 
the expensive mode of passing ^ills in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment quite useless, and the decision of the Committee is often 
quite uncertain, because a Bill may pass one Committee and be 
rejected by another, and the one tibrown out this year may be- 
come law the next, and render both Unes unremunerative. This 
uncertainty and the expensive mode of construction have kei>t 
many capitalists from coming forward to promote railways until 
something definite is arranged, as to what amount of rivahy may 
be brought into the field. Therefore let the Landowners, Occu- 
piers of land, Commissioners of Turnpike Trusts, and Surveyors 
of Highways be the first party on then* own behalf the Railway 
Company for themselves, and the Board of Trade will act as a 
disinterested arbitrator for the public. By this means both oer- 
taiDLiy and cheapness will be secured, and the public interests 
anmly protected. 

1 shall now proceed io lay before you the fdllowing estimated 
cost of one mile of Branch Railways, and the probable revenue 
to be derived from them, this being a second class J^anch Bail- 
way. 

The otilier railways which are to be called 1st glass branch 
RAiLWAvs are to be made in every way capable of taMng on all 
and the heaviest ITarrow G-uage Itolling Stock. The only differ- 
ence between them and the present Main Lines will be thus. 
They will be made under the power of the Branch Railway Act. 
They will be made single but may be madi^ double at any friture 
period. They will cross public roads on a level where stations 
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are to be btdlt or at where it can be proved that such crossing on 
a level with a public road will be of convenience to the public. 
These 1st class Branch Eailways will cost £4,500 per nme, but 
it must first of all be ascertained that an additional revenue can 
be had sufficient to pay 5 per cent, interest on the additional 
capital of £1,200 per mile. The Rolling Stock Company to 
work the line in the same manner as 2nd class railways, unless 
an amngwnent can be made by fliem with the proprietary of 
the Mam Line. 

Estimated Cost of One Mile of Branch Railways (^nd Class) 

4 feet 8| inches Chmge, £ s. d. 
5 Acres of Land indudmg the Branch Line Sidings 

and approaches at 30s. per acre per annum. . 150 

88 Tons of Flat Bottom Rails at £8 704 

10 „ Fish Plates and Joints at £15 150 

2 „ of Sipikes at £15 30 

2,000 Larch Sleepers at 3s. 300 

Fencing, Forming, Ballasting, and Laying ...... 1320 

EngineeriM and Surveying 150 

Dimeters, Secretary, and Law Expenses 150 

Contingencies, Yaluing and Clerks 146 

Sidings, Stations, and Houses at Level Crossings and 

Weighing Machines 200 

£3300 
Total Estimate of Capital required to make 25 Branch Railways 
averaging 10 Miles each, or 250 Miles in length. 

£ £ s. d. 

250 Miles of permanent way • . . . at 3300 825,000 

60 Locomotives at 1200 60,000 

50 Break and Luggage Vans ' . . . • at 200 10,000 

50 Saloon Passenger Carriages .... at 300 15,000 

250 Small Goods for Brandies only at 30 7,500 

250 Covered ditto .... at 60 15,000 

25 Junctions containing Goods Sheds, Platforms, 

Cranes, and Sidings at each Junction at £500 12,500 
Land for Locomotive and Carriage depdt, with 

Building and Tools ttiereon 25,000 

Cash in hand and Stock-in-Trade 25,000 

Platelayers' Tools, Points, Crossings, &c 5,000 

£1,000,000 
The Rolling Stock from the Main Lines will also run over the 
Branches, as they now do over different lines. 
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Revenue for one Year. 

£ s. d. 

250 Miles at £6 per Mile per Week 78,000 

Profits on Trade in Locomotiye and Carriage de- 
partments. 6,000 

25 LocomotiYes working 313 dajrs each at profit 

of 10s. per day each Engine 3,912 10 

26 Saloon Carriages at 20s. per week each .... 1,300 
250 Waggons at £Q per annum each Waggon. . 1,500 
250 Covered Waggons at £12 each Wa^on per 

annum 3,000 

Bent of Houses, Sidings, Weighing Machines, 

&c 3,750 

Labour of loading, imloading, the use of Cranes, 

Warehouses, Weighing Machines, &c., at £200 

each junction • 5,000 

£101,462 10 
50 per cent, working expenses £60,000 
5 per cent, interest on £1,000,000 60,000 
Balance 1,462 10 

£101,462 10 

The total amount hitherto expended on Bailways in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland is in round numbers £300,000,000, and 
the average cost of these lines between the principal cities and 
towns is about £33,000 per mile, some of these, however, have 
cost twice this amount per mile, while it is true, others of them 
have cost much less. 

But it must be observed that in addition to the above enor- 
mous outlay of capital, the sums ei^ended by the builders of 
Locomotives and Carriages, the Bail Makers and the Iron 
Founders at the Lronwomi, the Coal Merchants at the Fits, 
new towns such as Swindon and Crewe built, and other old 
Towns which have not increased for the last century before the 
Bailways were made, have now doubled the number of inhabi- 
tants, dl of these are to be taken into calculation in estimating 
the amount of capital, represented and created by the existing 
Bailways. Nor must it be forgotten that the land in many parts 
of the country, adjacent to these have doubled in value, and 
double the number of men are now employed upon it, and large 
tracts which were formerly wastes and wilds are now occupied by 
luxuriant crops or pleasant villas. 
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Now supposing the 250 miles of Branch Railways were made 
at the foregoing estimate, and that thereby the land, even to the 
distance of one mile on each side of the lines, the whole distance 
of them were benefitted only 3s. per acre, this would yield to the 
landowners a total incresused profit of £48,000 per annum; 
a sum which would be nearly 5 per cent, on all the capital 
required to make the whole of these Branch Lines. Again, if 
these Branch Lines, on an average, cost even £4,000 per mjle 
and pay only 5 per cent., the working expenses on the whole 
would amoxmt to £50,000 per annum, a sum which would be 
divided amongst the mechanics and working men, who would 
necessarily spend it amongst the provision dealers and other 
tradesmen residing in the localities through which the lines tra- 
versed, so as greatly to improve the pecuniary condition of the 
btter. But I have little hesitation in believing that if the scheme 
I advocate were once adopted in the right spirit these Branch 
jEtailways would soon numtber ten times 250 miles, and that the 
public would be benefited to the same ratio as they would be 
carried out. 

With regard to the Main Lines in connection with these 
branches, it is scarcely required to be observed, as I have already 
hinted, that whatever dividend will be paid to shareholders of the 
latt^, the same in proportion will conmbute to swell the income 
of the proprietors of the former, and that without any outlay on 
their p^urt ; and in many instances to a far greater distance along 
the main lines than the length of the Branch Eailways individually 
that will feed them. ^ 

Having already given . an estimate of the amount of capital 
required to construct the Branch Lines, it remains now to adduce 
their proo& of the amount of revenue which this capital may 
reasonably be expected to yield, the reader will be enabled to 
form some opinion of this by existing lines similar to the branches 
I propose in regard to the country tiiey traverse. I shall, there- 
fore, for example, select JSerepaWs Journal, April 17, 1858. A 
few of those hues which, in England and Ireland, pay the lowest 
revenue per mile per week. Li this valuable joxunal I find 

£7 per mile per week 
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But all the others yield much higher weekly revenue. In esti- 
mating, however, the revenue of the proposed Branch Railways, 
I have calculated these only at £6 per mile per week^ heing £1 
lower than any other line in the kingdom. 

In order that it can be seen at one view what dividend can be 
expected from these branches, according to the capital expended, 
I adjoin the following table. But that the geneml reader may 
the more easily understand and apply it, a few brief observations 
regarding it may be useful. Divide the total receipts of one half 
year's traffic by the number of miles now opened and let that of 
the other half year go towards the working expenses. The first 
perpendicular column on the left in the table shews the capital 
expended per mile, and the horizontal column on the top indicates 
the revenue per mile per week, the numbers imder the top line 
and opposite the column which indicates the amount of capital, 
gives the net dividend per annum. 

Suppose the making of a railway cost £4,000 per mile, and 
the revenue amounts to £5 per mile per week, it will in this case 
pay a dividend of 3^ per cent. ; but if the making of a railway 
cost £24,000 per nule it will require a weekly revenue of £30 
per mile to pay a dividend of 3 J per cent. 

Again, if a railway cost £7,000 -per nule, and its weekly revenue 
be £14 per mile, it will pay a dividend of 5 J per cent. ; but if 
it cost £25,000 per mile it will require a traffic of £50 per mile 
per week to pajr a dividend of 5 J per cent. 

Suppose a raalway 40 miles long cost £1,000,000, and the half- 
yearly traffic to be £52,000, then £1,000,000 divided hj 40 miles 
is equal to £25,000 cost per mile, and £52,000 divided by 40 
miles and by 26 weeks is equal to £50 per mile per week. Opposite 
£26,000 in the capital column and under £50 in the top une is 
the answer 6, or 5 per cent, per annum, and 50 per cent, has 
been allowed towards the workmg expenses. 

If the dividend is not 5 per cent, and the guaranteed capital 
at 5 per cent, or more, deduct the guaranteed capital out of the 
total amount, and also deduct the total amount of interest and 
dividends payable on aU the guaranteed capital so deducted for 
tbe half year out of the half yearly revenue, and divide as before 
\dll give the answer. The original shares will thus be under 5 
per cent ; but if the dividend will amount to 5 per cent., and the 
guaranteed capital 4 per cent., the original shares thus will be 
more than 5 per cent. 

The adorned table is more particularly to shew how large capital 
decreases the dividend, and that a small revenue toUl pay high divi- 
dend when the capital is low : — 
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Since it Is a fact too well known that in many instances railway 
property is &r from being in a state which yields a remunerative 
profit, nay, that it has in some isolated cases been brought into a 
ruinous state, it would not, perhaps, be amiss here to inquire into 
the principal causes of such disasters in speculations of this kind^ 
which, at the onset, to all men of judgment, present the appear- 
ance of being a lucrative investment. Now the ndnous state of 
railway property is, in my opinion, to be attributed mainly to the 
following causes. 

1st. — ^The original plan not being the best nor the cheapest that 
could be devised, consequently not the most beneficial to the 
shareholders and the country, on various grounds such as — ^incur- 
ring great expenses by avoiding to go through certain lands, too 
near or in front of gentlemen's seats — ^by making a railway go 
through certain property and behind certain houses — ^in front of 
works and out of the sight of others, with the view of securing 
the influence of one and escaping the opposition of the other — by 
fulfilment of promises to pay a large amount before going to par- 
liament, on condition that no opposition should be offered by the 
parties so remunerated, or rather bribed — ^by inducing thereby 
other landowners to demand, that since their neighbour had 
j£500 per acre for his land the company should pay them also the 
same price, which demand often has caused long and costiy litiga- 
tion, and has necessitated railway companies to pay to valuers, 
lawyers, witnesses, &c., much larger sums than they paid the 
landowner for the land the price of which was disputed. 

The original estimates of railways were fair accordiQg to the 
quantity of work to be done ; but the engineer who made them 
had no time to do any more than to get the bill pass through the 
Houses of Parliament and obtain the Royal assent. The great 
errors made in estimating and in constructing railways were at the 
terminus ; they were not then aware of flie large quantity of 
traffic that forced itself upon them, and they had to extend the 
accommodation works two or three times, and, in'many instances, 
to buy land without compulsory power to purchase, consequently 
giving high price for the accommodation. At the time railways 
commenced there were then but few that knew how to construct 
a line, and all they could do at the time was to attend to the pro- 
posed new schemes, and the lines in progress had to be constructed 
by engineers, contractors, and workmen, that knew nothing of the 
nature of the work they had to carry out, and had to learn their 
trades and professions at the Railway Company's expense. Large 
amounts of railway capital have been expended in extending these 
lines into towns and cities, and, by so doing, improving the pro- 
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periy of those that have opposed them. All these expenses will 
be saved to the Branch Kailway Company, as my scheme of 
entering into ianother line by a junction will be the proper mode 
and sufficient accommodation. There is not a scheme in this 
oonntry that gives so general advantages as railways if fair play 
had been given them. Good investment for the capitalist ; cheap 
and comfortable conveyance for the rich ; trade for the industrious 
and the poor enjoying the same. It ap})ears that railway accom- 
modation to a district had never been fairly understood, many are 
of opinion that railways alone improve the towns and cities 
through which they pass ; but that is not the case, the agricultu- 
rists and the manufactiurers are the first parties benefited by 
railway facilities, and from those the towns are benefited; in 
fiust, it is simply thus ; railways improve the country, and the im- 
proved count^ improves the towns and cities through which they 
traverse. Railways never injure any other trade they come in 
contact with ; when four times more was paid to coach proprietors 
than is now paid on railways by each passenger per mile, there 
were then only about one-tortieth of them travelling, therefore 
ten times more is now paid by passengers than was paid then, 
and near large towns at least a hundred times more. There are 
now plenty of practical engineers, contractors, and workmen to 
be found, and the main lines to bring the materials to the juno- 
tion. The rolling stock can also be brought on the lines or 
removed from one branch to the other to answer the requirement 
of the district, and in some cases to bring traffic fr*om one Brach 
line into the other. 

2. — ^Rivalry has in many instances ruined not only one but 
both of the two companies which thus array themselves against 
the interest and existence of the other. Railway Companies in 
goin^ to parliament to oppose the making of a rival line by per- 
suading parliamentary committees that the line they advocate is 
much Sorter, straighter, and far better for the country than that 
for which their neighbours seek an Act, entail such heavy 
expenses upon the shareholders ; that will for ever make their 
dividends much less than otherwise they would be, to say nothing 
of the fees to attorneys, barristers, and the expenses of witnesses 
in such struggles before the Committee of the Houses of Parlia- 
liament, the directors of Railway Company in their desperate 
efforts to make their advocated line appear the best, make arrange- 
ments to cut tunnels, to cross rivers repeatedly with expensive 
viaducts, and surmount every obstacle their opponents may point 
out, so that they are committed to undergo expenses which must, 
after their line is made, swamp up almost all the expected divi- 
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dend of the shareholders^ and are forced to make their line in 
such a manner as to be nearly useless to tike landed proprietors, 
the farmers, and the country at large through whidi it passes. 
The sole benefit often gained by such a railway is that of putting 
one town on an equal footing with another, while the wnole (rf 
the country between them derives very little benefit from the 
immense capital expended. Great saving, however, might have 
been efiected had the landed proprietors taken the interest they 
should in the matter, and insisted upon having an useful line, and 
had been satisfied with a moderate price for their land, instead of 
exacting such extortionate terms for their land for a useless railway. 
Before a railway is made the general interests of the country 
should be considered, and the only way that can be done is by the 
Main lines being at a reasonable distance, and branches made as 
I now propose, where they are wanted and can be made cheap. 
That, in many instances, would save making two terminuses, keep- 
ing two establishments, two sets of officers, and of the ruinous 
costly appendages belonging to a railway, whereas there should 
be one hne, one company, one set of officers, and instead of this 
rivalry, and in spite of the well planned, useful, and independent 
lines with branches had been made, the shareholders woiud have 
received a high dividend, and the requirements of the country, 
through which such a line passed, would have been met. 

3. — ^The want of capability and sometimes of integrity in the 
directors of the Railway Companies, but more particularly and 
frequently in the officers whom they employ under them, and to 
whom they often entrust too much of the management, is another 
and last cause I shall mention of the unsuccessdEubiess and some- 
times the ruin of Eailway Companies, so far, at leadt, as the 
original shareholders are concerned. This evil is of a very pre- 
valent character, is most destructive in its nature, and presents 
itself in many forms. Sometimes it manifests in the form of 
the advocacy of conflicting interest instead of undivided aim of 
each, as it should be the ^atest ^ood to the shareholders collec- 
tively. At other times it exhibits itself in the sheer want of 
knowledge, on the part of the directors, of the nature and bear- 
ing of the business they have to transact, or of the points which 
have a tendency to benefit or injure a Railway Company. It is 
happily true that all Boards of Directors are not of this charac- 
ter, and it is cheering to observe that from the past experience of 
shareholders, dearly bought, they are now becoming very careftd 
to elect as directors of their respective lines, men, not only of 
sterling integrity, of sound business notions, but of extensive 
commercial biowledge. There is, however, no point, perhaps, on 
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which directors of Railways generally display greater lack of ca- 
pacity for the discharge of the duties they undertake than the 
judgement they evince in the selection of their subordinate officers, 
and the manner in which they afterwards exercise due vigilance and 
control over them. Nor are the directors more liable jfrom the mis- 
management of any part of their business to incur public censure, 
and even to render themselves in public views implicated in dishon- 
ourable transactions towards the shareholders or otherwise, than 
from their neglect or incapacity, or both on this head. To many it 
has been a matter of wonder that a number of gentlemen, who, 
in their private capacity were individually well known to be most 
upright and conscientious men — ^men of sterling integrity — ^men 
of untarnished honour — ^perfect gentlemen in every sense of the 
world — should after being elected directors of a railway, act col- 
lectively and in their official capacity towards the property of the 
shareholders in such a maimer, to say the least, as was perfectly 
irreconcileable to the highly honourable character which pre- 
viously they had always individually borne. This remarkable 
feature in the character of many railway directors is imaccoun- 
table to some people. But the apparent anomaly in most instan- 
ces where it exists is easily explamed. It is frequently the case 
that the directors, although men of strict honesty, and actuated 
by the best intentions, ^et have a very imperfect knowledge of the 
mode of conducting Railway matters, or m other words of work- 
ing a line, and very few of them, after they assume an office of 
wmch they know comparatively nothing, do apply themselves to 
acquire requisite knowledge for the disdiarge of their duties effi- 
ciently. 

They are therefore necessitated to confide the real and the 
active management of the business, nay the very superintendence 
of this business in effect to railway officers under them, such as 
secretary and other subordinates. The only guarantee they have 
that the concern is properly managed and mat the best interest of 
the shareholders is consulted, is, not that their own experience 
and observations prove this to them, but that their officers teU 
them so. They are not men of sufficient practical knowledge to 
jtidge whether their agents discharge their duties properly, or not. 
r(or is their commercial experience so extensive as to enable them 
to giye their traffic manager valuable hints, so as to promote the 
interest of the freighters, and thereby increase the mvidend for 
the shareholders. They are in reality managers only by proxy, 
and must depend almost entirely upon the skill, capability, and 
fidelity, of meir subordinates ; who seeing the gross ignorance of 
their superiors in matters they engage to manage frequently take 
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undue adyantage of iheir sunplicity, and make them their dupes. 
When, however, anything goes on glaringly wrong in pecuniary 
matters, or on any other point that affects the mterest of the 
Company in consequence of neglect, incapacity, or fraudulence of 
these officers, whom the directors have entrusted with the mau- 
agement of matters, the execution of which they themselves 
should superintend, the shareholders, and the public at la^ge 
attribute tnese misdoings, not to the subordinates who did not like 
to confess their own ignorance, but to the directors themselves, 
and hold them at least morally responsible for such; whereas 
peradventure they utterly know notning of the improper course 
which have been pursued till they accidentally discovered it^ ox 
till it was pointed out to them by some person whose official duty 
it was not to watch the proceedings of either the directors or 
their subordinates. 

In Ihis manner, however, firequently, gentlemen of unblemished: 
integrity when ignorant of the duties mey engage to discharg^^ 
they become railway directors, compromise their good name in 
the eyes of the shareholders and the public at large, directly it ia 
true, owing to the improper conduct oi their subordinates, but in- 
directly owing to their own nedect of duty or incapacity to dis- 
charge the duties they had undertaken. 

As to (^cials in whom the directors thus place such unlimitedi 
confidence, they are in general, it must be aomitted, men of some 
ability, they are able to write a decent letter or they are good ac- 
countants, by one or the other of which attaioments they Rajn 
favour with their superiors. But in too many instances tiaeic 
ability, which is of a mechanical character, does not proportionately 
participate of moral, intellectual, or reasoning qualities. Thev 
seldom display any exercise of judgement^ where they are left 
without any prescribed mode to guide them, and appear to havQ 
scarcely any notion of consulting the moral feelings of those witbt 
whom they will have to transact business, with regard to what id 
universally recognised as right and wrong. This deficiency ii^ 
dealing with freighters in many cases tells very poweifully a^ainal 
the interest of the ahareholders. The principal cause against tUa 
lack of moral and intellectual qualities in these officials is proba* 
Uy to be found in the £Ekct that most of them are men who hav^ 
as it were, mechanically, and in some instances very sudden^ 
worked themselves up to the high position they hold, from a maw 
lower point in society, — although any man who raises himself in 
society by le^timate means is deserving of credit and encourage- 
ment. X et it must be said of many railway officials that their 
sudden social elevation appears to have out-stripped their moral 
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growth. They have brought into their newly acquired position 
tne mental and moral tendencies which influence meir mind and 
individualized their character when in a much lower grade. In 
the latter, however, such tendencies were necessarily kept in check 
by surrounding restriction, but in the former they are left unre- 
strained. The directors, who rely upon their sagacity in their 
management of the line under their care, place great power in 
their hands, great amount of property in their trust, and great 
temptations before their eyes. In dealing with these thm&;s, 
many of them fail to maintain their moral equilibrium and me 
result is sometimes rather disastrous to the shareholders, who 
under such circumstances very properly, but too late, blaiiie the 
directors for giving undue scope to these irresponsible subordinates, 
who are responsible neither to the shareholders, the plibKc, nor 
the directors, when once dismissed. It is almost invariably the 
case that when the directors are not competent to direct the offi- 
cials, and the latter not having sufficient fidelity, . to direct the 
former, or in other words the blind leading the blind — ^the coiise- 
quence is inevitable — ^when once the officials feel that in know- 
ledge they excel the directors — ^ihe interest of the shareholders 
and the public are in great danger. Soon will these officials have 
their predilection for some, and their prejudice against the other 
freighters, and bias the mind of the directors accordingly. Even 
handed justice being thus denied to the public, who ultimately 
determined to suffer such treatment no longer, and repairs to par- 
liament for a new line. Hence a large sum is spent by the new 
company in getting up their plans, parliamentary agents, &c., 
and oy the old compaliy in opposing them. 

The foregoing observations are made not in the least with a 
view to reflect on the conduct of either railway directors or officials 
of the present day, but in otder to show the cause why railways 
are so expensive, and why more litigation attends the making of 
them than any other undertaking, and also why the origmal 
estimate could never make the line, and by avoiding the before^ 
mentioned evils the Branch Railways can be made at the estimated 
cost and beneficial result. 

The preventions of almost all the forementioned evils can easily 
be effected by the scheme I now advocate, simply by tiie legii^la^ 
lature passing one and the same Act of Parhament for making 
aU the Branch Eailways, each of such branches to lead to a 
Main line. Should parliament grant such an Act, and leave the 
Branch Railway Company and landowners to decide where and 
how they are to be made, it would be one of the greatest bo6ns 
to the community at largo. 
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There are now in this kingdom 8,000 miles of valleys without 
railway communication, and where branches can be made ; and 
if these 8,000 miles were made, and to cost on the average J64,000 
per mile, they wonld afford railway communication over 5,000,000 
acres of land at present destitute of such facility ; and if this 
extent of railway communication benefited the landowners only 
to the extent of Is. per acre, it would yield to them collectively, 
by way of increasing the annual value of their property, an addi- 
tional revenue of £250,000 per annum. And at the small revenue 
of £6 per mile per week yield to the shareholders 5 per cent, 
interest on the capital expended, or an annual revenue of 
X 1,600,000, and the proprietors of the Main Lines, in proportion 
as the traffic is thus mcreased over theirs, reap an almost equally 
large additional revenue without hazardmg one farthing in the 
imdertaking. The sum of £1,600,000 also for working expenses 
would have to be divided among the labouring classes, so as to 
contribute materially to their comforts and enliven trade generally 
in the country. 

The demand likewise which such an undertaking would create 
for labourers and artizans in various branches, would be the 
means of preventing our best men from emigrating as at present, 
and retain in the country by far a greater number of young, 
strong, healthy, and useful men amongst the old, the weak, the 
sick, and the useless, which are always left -behind when emigra- 
tion takes place. This is a great consideration, not only on the 
ground of political economy, but also on that of good statesman- 
ship, especially in the event of an invasion. Further, this enter- 
prise has a direct tendency to encourage the growing of com in 
this island, and save the nation the vast amount of gold drained 
from this country in payment for foreign grain, wluch again in 
its turn would afford employment to agricultural labourers and 
open a field of safe investment for the capital of the wealthy 
instead of their present hazardous speculations in distant 
climes. In a word, the making of these Branch Railways would 
enrich the country in a thousand ways, and thereby materially 
assisting the community in bearing the heavy burden of taxation 
to which this coimtry must always be subjected, in maintaining 
a large army and navy, together with an expensive monarchy 
and ministry. 

But, in conclusion, I would just hint, for an example, that the 
section of the countiy I would recommend to be taken for one 
company is that on tiie south-west of the Hereford, Ross, and 
Gloucester Railway, the Hereford and Shrewsbury Railway, and 
tha Shrewsbury and Chester Railway, the whole of the land be- 
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tween these railways and the sea from the Dee at Chester to the 
Severn near Grange Court. The gentlemen who engage in the 
undertaking to be called the Forest of Dean, North and South 
Wales Branch Railway Company. 

The first step to be taken, however, in this matter is to obtain an 
Act of Parliament to make these branches. Let me, therefore, 
hope that, in this enlightened and enterprising country, it will by 
no means be a difficult task to find an mfluential statesman who 
will brin^ before parliament a bill to this effect, and give it the 
whole weight of nis influence so as to pass it into a law. For 
taking this initiative in a scheme fraught with so much benefit to 
this country, he would do invaluable service and perpetuate his 
fame to many generations yet unborn. 

I, therefore, confidently entrust the subject to the calm and 
serious consideration of an intelligent and enterprising public. 

DAVID JONES. 



